FROM THIRTY YEARS  WITH  FREUD
" Where does God live ? " replied, " Wherever he is
admitted.5' In such an epigram there dwells the
same spirit that speaks out of the remark of the
watchmaker, Reb Leiser.
Now, at last, looking back upon these single ex-
amples of the charming, bitterly ironic, and worldly-
wise classes of Jewish wit, I perceive how it is that
the unconscious affective transference came about.
What do these witticisms say so brilliantly but the
very things which the drama on the stage vainly tried
to say with brutal effects. When, in the course of the
play, a storm of pillage, murder, and destruction
sweeps away all that these poor people possess, the
tragedy rings loud. But it is more emphatic in the
overtones to the witticisms. The news that so and so
many people have been slain in a pogrom excites us
to rage and disgust, and even to despair of the pro-
gress of human civilization. But the things that are
said in these jokes, and more important, what is not
said in these jokes, shake us to the roots of our selves.
Aaron Leiser tells his story of the cemetery, the
grotesque tragedy of this small group of human be-
ings, persecuted, deprived of a corner of land in life
and of six feet of land in death. And this story makes
tragedy clearer to us than any blood-and-thunder
pogrom scene can make it. He advises his niece to
bear children, and with rebels in her own home to
be distracted from the imperative urge to rebel
against the state; thus his humorous remark
preaches the ephemerality and insignificance of
political movements more clearly than all the hot
debates in the play. And beneath this advice is
whispered an inkling of the real values of personal
life: it is the instincts which govern the fate of all
the generations. Is it really so important to revolt
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